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HE October Cornhill begins with ‘ George 
du Maurier at 33,’ by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas—du Maurier’s diary for the year 1867, 
annotated delightfully by Mr. Lucas, who 
prints here, for the first time since it ap- 
ared in Punch on Dec. 1, 1866, du 
aurier’s ‘ Ballad of Blunders,’ parodying 
Swinburne’s ‘Ballad of Burdens.’ In 
‘Desert Idylls: IV. The Eighth Plague,’ 
Major C. S. Jarvis describes tellingly his 
experiences as exterminator of locusts in 
Sinai in 1930. We take two points out of 
a paper of crowded incident. In 1929 the 
writer tells us, he received expert advice to 
the effect that a large swarm of locusts had 
arrived at Port Said. It turned out, how- 
ever, that they were dragon-flies. We con- 
fess we had not known before that dragon- 
flies swarmed anywhere in such numbers that 
they could be mistaken for locust. The 
second concerns the British soldiers’ sense 
for language—that is, for discovery and use 
of a method of their own for communication 
by words. In the Sinai desert the-men told 
off for the destruction of the locusts, know- 
ing no Arabic, at once learned four Arabic 
words: imshi (go); mafish (nothing, or fin- 
ished) ; shoof (look), and Taala henna (come 
here). The selection of the words in itself 
is clever. With these and some interspersed 
English, they made themselves intelligible to 
the Arab labourer where young British offi- 
cials with a fair knowledge of Arabic, failed 
altogether to be understood. ‘‘ Hi you, 
Johnny, shoof,’’ the soldier would say. 
“Take those tins of blank petrol out of the 
ruddy lorry and imshi (go) with them to that 
black bloke over there and then taala henna 
(come here) and take the ruddy paraffin to 
the dump by the side of the ruddy road and 
when its mafish (finished) load up the empty 
tins and look ruddy sharp about it.’”’ The 
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Arab’s response would be ‘‘ Mafoom, effendi”’ 
(Understood, sir), and the order would be 
correctly carried out. No wonder our author 
often, as he tells us, thought that he had 
wasted time learning a difficult language, 
when a British private could do equally well, 
if not better, with four words—‘‘ but then,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘ the British private is no 
ordinary man.”’ 


JNDER ‘ Early Book Illustration in the 
Intaglio Medium ’—Part ii., Mr. Philip 
Hofer, in the October Print Collector's 
Quarterly, reproduces the earliest example-- 
so it now appears—of an engraved vignette on 
a title-page; this is Lucas Cranach’s portrait 
of the Electors Frederick the Wise and John 
the Constant, in the ‘ Heiligtumbuch,’ pro- 
duced at Wittenberg in 1509. The earliest 
completely engraved title-page has hitherto 
been supposed to be that to the ‘ Dialogus 
. de Amicitia Vera’ of Amadeus Ber- 
rutus, with its vignette by Marcantonio 
Raimondi, but Mr. Hofer claims this posi- 
tion for the title-page of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s ‘Purifica della Conscientia,’ 
which was printed at Florence in 1512. The 
only copy of this known, which has never 
been thoroughly described, is in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. The engraving is the 
work of Cristofano Robetta; it is a full-page 
picture representing a large crucifix erected 
on a sort of altar under a pillared baldachino, 
to the right of which on a step kneels St. 
Thomas offering a book, while the words: 
‘* Bene scripsisti de me Thomas ’’ descend to 
him from the mouth of the figure on the 
cross. This, it will be seen, is a rendering 
of a well-known story in the saint’s life. The 
right of the picture to be called a title-page 
consists in two rather inconspicuous rows of 
lettering running along the edge of the ex- 
ternal cornice above the outer pillars and 
another even less conspicuous running across 
the interior of the recess above the inner pil- 
lars. Compared with our modern ideas of 
‘ display,’’ the engraver’s notion for a title- 
page is amusing. But as an engraving, the 
work is attractive, and it is the beginning 
of a development which, by doing away with 
double printing, established itself for many 
generations. 

Mr. Harold J. L. Wright discusses 
in this number the Later Etchings of 
G. L. Brockhurst; Mr. Frank L. Emanuel 
has a paper about ‘ Some Sidelights on Early 
Lithography,’ and Mr. John Gould Fletcher 


| expounds to us the work of Blair Hughes- 


Stanton. 
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WE have received the first number of a new 
monthly paper for stamp collectors—the 
Stamp Magazine—edited and published by 
Mr. T. Todd at 36, Camomile Street, London, 
E.C.3. Its price is 3d., and_ this first 
number, with its abundant illustrations, gives 


| 
| 


| book which comes 


—————_. 


| 


: ' 
the same time, he acknowledges that any 


to ‘‘enjoy ‘ best-seller’ 


| vogue’’ in Japan is almost always an Eng. | 


promise of its being a useful publication to | 


those for whom it is intended. Mr. Fred. J. 


Melville, who starts the paper off with a | 


few words about the ‘ Universal Appeal of 
Stamps,’ avers that since the War, and toa 


book. 


lish 

QN the picture page of The Times for Oct. 9 
appear photographs of the wax effigy of 

Queen Anne at Westminster, as seen in its 

newly cleaned condition and before. One 


| often notices a certain warmth and admira- 


great extent because of it, stamp collecting | 


has developed more rapidly than ever. One 
tiplication of stamps and their frequent 
changing would have discouraged the collec- 
tor, but it appears that is not so. Looking 
through the reproductions of some thirty-odd 
stamps, all commemorative, which have been 
issued this year on the Continent, one cannot 
but think that everywhere there is a good 
deal yet to be done before this peculiar form 
of art has found its true technique, though 
many countries in this respect are certainly 
ahead of our own. 


tion about contemporary notices of Anne, 
which the modern student of history finds 
a little difficult to understand. The modeller 


would have thought the immense recent mul- | of the effigy has treated her kindly and 


| brought out something of the vanished attrac- 


tive quality. Myr. Lawrence E. Tanner, who 


| describes and discusses the effigy, tells us 


The Editor, in his inter- | 


esting news paragraphs, states that he wrote | 


to the Berlin Post Office to enquire whether 
there was any intention of issuing stamps 
bearing the head of Herr Hitler, and was told 
that there is no such intention. Since the 
Fihrer refuses permission for this, it is 
thought probable 

show the swastika. Mr. J. 
service in that Republic which does indeed 
entitle it to be called ‘ A Postal Paradise.’ 


N the Bookseller for Oct. 3, Mr. Y. Tamaii | 


writes down his impressions of the Eng- 
lish book trade. 
compelled to learn English as well as his 


mother tongue ; very naturally then, to begin | 
with, importation of English books prepon- | 
derated over that of all other foreign books. | 
Now however, this writer tells us, English | 


books have dropped into the second place. 
German books have beaten them. One of the 
reasons for this will certainly appeal to 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’: German books on 
science—and it is these which Japan hungers 
after and buys most of—are better indexed. 
‘*T have been told,’’ says Mr. Tamai, “‘ that 
many of your technical writers leave the com- 
pilation of the Index to the publisher, who, 
in his turn, hands the work over to a hack, 
who does it hastily and in a makeshift and 
shoddy fashion for a guinea or two. This, 
to my way of thinking, is dreadful.” 


the German stamps will | 
A. Weston, of | 
Costa Rica, gives an account of the postal | 


Every child in Japan is | 


At ° 


that this is not a genuine funeral effigy, 
though a few months after the funeral a sum 
of £13 4s. 3d. was expended ‘“‘ for the head 
and hands of Queen Anne.’’ Of the figure as 
it now appears, Mr. Tanner says: 

‘“‘ The effigy of Queen Anne is the latest 
to be cleaned by the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The effigy 
represents the seated figure of Queen Anne 
as she appeared towards the end of her 
life. The round and comely face with the 
rather petulant expression, so often des- 
cribed by her contemporaries, and the 
hands—‘ the most beautiful hands in the 
kingdom,’ as Kneller called them—are 
modelled carefully if without much distinc- 
tion. Her robes, which are not part of a 
wearable garment, are of purple woollen 
cut-pile velvet with a pleasing star of the 

| Garter on her left breast. Her most inter- 
| esting garments are, however, her French 
Louis XV. silk brocaded skirt of bright 
yellow and her under-petticoat of yellow 
satin with floss silk braid appliqué. Mr. 
Young the Barber rather unfortunately 
gave her in 1765 at a cost of £1 5s. a black 
wig with curls. It should have been of 
dark brown. The Crown and Orb are of 
gilt metal set with pastes, and the collar 
and George of the Garter are of lead. The 
ruffles are of bobbin lace.”’ 


R. F. L. Lucas has translated for the 
Cambridge University Press Madame 
| Marie Mauron’s narrative of her fantastic 
|experiences as Village Schoolmistress and 
Mayor’s Secretary in Mont-Paon, a little 
hamlet in Provence half-way between the 
| Tarascon of ‘“ Tartarin’’ and Daudet’s 
| mill. The book, which has not yet been pub- 
| lished in French, is entitled ‘ Mount Pea- 
cock ; or, Progress in Provence.’ 


= 
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| occurs rarely. The following are taken from 
| some of the printed Calendars and are given 


| custom of England if found guilty. Their 
| tames were Vivianus and Bella his wife, In 1243 Nikka, a Jewess at York, had met 
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; ; ; | Isaac and Anna his wife, and Agavia a 

Literary and Historical Jewess, and Aaron. (Cal. Close Rolls, i., 
p. 304). 
ae wes Notes. Tae Cee re In 1231 we find Mirabel of Gloucester, a 
Jewess, in dispute with the Abbot of Glouces- 
NOTES ON JEWS IN XIII CENTURY _ ter concerning three acres of meadowland in 
ENGLAND. Walney. (Cal. Close Rolls, i., p. 522). 

Between 1232 and 1237 we have mention of 
Belia of Northampton, who abjured the realm 
N the pages of Caesarius of Heisterbach’s {or larceny in London, in whose house were 
| hinelegue on Miracles,’ so thronged with found 40 marks and jewels of gold to the 
figures, there are several stories of Jewesses : weight of 40d. (ibid. p. 234) ; Bona, a widow 
Thus. the story of the girl of Worms, who | 4t Winchester (p, 122); Gentil, widow of 
had a Christian lover and who, aided by a | Jacob of Lincoln, who brings an appeal 
contrivance of his, in order to cover up her | @gainst Alexander, son of Gilbert, for the 
fault, pretended that her child was to be death of her husband (p. 76); and Juscelina 
the Messiah, and brought forth a daughter; of Winchester, wife of Aubrey Surlot, con- 
the story of a girl of Louvain who was con- cerned with her in a transaction over a fine 
verted to the Christian faith, baptized and | (P- 122). 
received into the Christian convent of Parc- In 1233 we have mention of Chera, wife 
aux-Dames, whose father persuaded the | of Isaac the chirographer, and mother of 
Bishop of Liége—either for money’s sake or | Deulebeneye, whose heirs are settling affairs 
from a sense of justice, but to the scandal of with the King (Cal. Liber. Rolls 1226-1240, 
all Christian folk of the day—to be very | p. 203). 
troublesome to the convent demanding her | In 1238 we hear of a Jewess named Belia 
restoration ; and the story of a girl of Linz | or Belias at Winchester. She had made a 
who, to the detestation of her family, of her | fine of 200 marks with the King for houses 
own accord sought baptism. One of these | belonging to Deuleben, a Jew. The King 
stories is English. The scene is not speci- | had given that fine to his tailor German, and 
fied; but the Jews, coming on Good Friday | Belia had paid it to German accordingly. 
into a cathedral to accuse a youthful cleric | Under June 13, 1240, at Westminster is re- 
there present who had seduced a very beauti- | corded computate to Belias the Jewess of 
ful Jewess, are by the mercy of Heaven Winchester, in the debts to the King for a 
granted to the youth’s repentance, struck | third of her chattels, £10 paid to the clerks 
dumb, and unable to bring forward their | of the wardrobe at Westminster on Trinity 
accusation. The youth confesses his sin, and Sunday. (Cal. Liber. Rolls, 1226-1240, pp. 
the good bishop induces him to give up his | 329, 472). 
hopes of an ecclesiastical career and marry Another Jewess of Winchester was Lycor- 
the Jewess, who is of course converted and | icia, with whom St. Swithun’s, Winchester, 
baptized. In Caesarius it is clear that there | had pledged some of their possessions, and 
was no racial prejudice to be overcome; once | who, after these had been delivered back to 
a Jew had been baptized he was one of the | them, still in 1240 had £10 owing to her. 
“even Christians.” | (Cal. Liber. Rolls, 1226-1240, p. 440). 

Jn copious records of Jews dwelling up and | In 1250 the Patent Rolls have a grant to 
down the towns and cities of England which | Licoricia of Winchester of seisin of the lands 
are preserved to us from the thirteenth cen- | late of Thomas de Cherlecot, which are her 
tury, there is not seldom mention of women, | pledge, of which she shall not be disseised 
though definite information about them | except upon payment of the debts or judg- 
ment of the court. But Master Simon, 
Archdeacon of the Hast Riding, may keep 
these lands if Licoricia is willing, until she 
has received payment of the debts, provided 
that she will be responsible to all the Jews 
who have an interest in these lands. 

In 1240 also, Abraham, a Jew of London, 
is described as son of Muriel. (Cal. Liber. 
Rolls, 1226-1240, p. 453). 


1. JEWESSEs. 


roughly in chronological order. 

In 1230 the Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don was given the custody of Jews commit- 
ted on a charge of theft and of clipping coin, 
to be produced before the King on his arrival 
in London and dealt with according to the 
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her denth—it was ascertained—at the — 
of one Roger; but Galfridus le Barker had | 
been accused of the crime and detained in 
prison. Galfridus is now to be released on 
bail. (Close Rolls, 1242-1247, p. 132). 
Slema, or Salema, a Jewess of London, can 
be discerned in three notices we have of her 
as an active moneylender. In 1243 she is 
allowed from the Exchequer 13 marks in pay- 
ment of the debt of Henry de Trubleville, 
who had pledged jewels to her. In 1246 she 
is dead. In that year and the year follow- 
ing, the King, having taken her debts into 
his hands, lets off two of her debtors. (Close 
Rolls, 1242-1247, pp. 137, 416, 508). 
Gentilla of Stanford, a Jewess and widow, 
in an order to the Justices of the Jews 
there in 1244, is stated to owe the Earl cf 
Cornwall 13]. for which Coc and Samuel, two 
Jews of Stanford, have been arrested and 
imprisoned. Gentilla is now to be arrested 
and kept in prison till the debt is paid, and 





Coc and Samuel are to be released. (Close 
Rolls, 1242-1247, p. 209). 

In 1244 also we come across another 
Licoricia, widow of David of Oxford, whose 


trustee or guardian, Aaron of York, is being 
pressed for money due to the King in aid 
of the Scotch war. In the late summer of 
the year the Jews who had the management 
of her chattels and the debts owing to her 
were to be distrained upon and Licoricia her- 
self was in prison, from which there was an 
order to release her, yet so that she should 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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182). 
In 1246, an order sent to the Justices cf 
| the Jews at Nottingham concerning the 


holdings of and the dues from Jews there, 


| mentions as one of the tenants Deulecressa, 


| p. 160). 


daughter of Isaac, a Jew of London. 
Rolls, 1242-1247, p. 459). This name, if the 
printed Calendars are correct, seems to have 
been given indifferently to men and women. 
It may be noted by the way what a small 
number of Biblical names seem at this time 
to have been used by the Jews. 

In 1253 enquiry was made of the constable 
and bailiffs of Bristol whether the house of a 
certain Jocepyn the Jew, deceased, was in the 
King’s escheat, and it was shown in reply 
that the house—worth 10s. a year—had been 


(Close 


given to Jocepyn’s daughter Brunet, or 
Bruneta, on her marriage with Salomon the 
Jew. Bruneta at the time of the inquisition 


was also dead, but had left sons and daugh- 
ters. She was the third of three daughters, 
of whom the eldest, named Oxclaton (what 
does this name represent?) was living mar- 
ried at Oxford with sons and dauyhters, and 
the second, named Gloriota, now dead but 
leaving sons and daughters, had been mar- 
ried at Winchester. (Cal. Inqu. Mise. i., 
This family in 1251 had surrendered 


| into the King’s hands their messuage in Wyn- 


| chestrete, Bristol, 


not be put into possession of her property | 


till after the Nativity 
years later the King remits to Stephen 
Lungespe a debt of 651., 301. of which was 
a debt to Licoricia’s husband for which she 


of St. Mary. Two 


had paid the due fine. (Close Rolls, 1242- 
1247, pp. 225, 227, 260, 425). This 
Licoricia of Oxford, in 1251, as may 


be seen in the Patent Rolls, had a grant, for 
a fine of 25 marks a year, all of the charters 
and other muniments of debts of her deceased 
husband David, whether in the Treasury of 
London or elsewhere ; and it was also granted 
to her to pay tallage to the King by her 
own hand, and to be exempt from any pay- 
ment of tallage, without the King’s special 


and in the grant of it to 
Peter Mypaiti, the Jewesses are called Cic- 
laton, Brunetta and Glorietta. (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls 1247-1258, p. 104). 

In the orders sent to the Constable of the 
Tower of London and the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties in October, 1255, to arrange for the 


| assessment of the Jews to the tallages assessed 


| mother of Jacob. 


order, so long as she paid regularly her 25 | 


| letter from Luvel (Lovel), 


marks a year. The King, as appears in 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1232-1247, had borrowed of | 
her 2,591]. for the fabric of the church of St. 


Edward at Westminster. 
have a grant to her of a house in the parish 
of St. Edward’s, Oxford, which David her 


husband had leased for life to Muriel, a 
Jewess. 


(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1247-1258, pp. 85, 


Two years later we | 
| that he had in bonds in the chests of bonds 


upon the Jews of England for the following 
Martinmas term, several women’s names 
occur. Licoricia of Winchester is mentioned 
as mother of Cockerel and Benedict, and 
Ester of Winchester as mother of Isaac. In 
Gloucester lived a Jewess named Gente, 
At Northampton, among 
those in arrears were Floria la Juive; Aun- 
tera, widow, who owed as much as 7]. 13s. 4d., 
and Ester, who had a son Ellis. Bely, the 
widow, in Essex, was assessed at 2} marks. 

Mildegoda, late wife (i.e., widow) of 
Copin, a Jew of Oxford—it is stated in a 
the treasurer and 
the justices of the Jews—was desirous of 
making a fine for one-third of her deceased 
husband’s goods; it was found by inquisition 
in Oxford, £142 14s. 


4d.; in gold, £66 14s. 


| 4d. ; and in lands, houses, rents and chattels, 
' £25 13s. 


The bonds came at his death into 
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Mildegoda’s hands. He owed the King some- 
thing besides, which, with the third due, 
amounted to £85 Os. 104d. The 
advised the King to have the part belonging 
to him made up of the better debts ‘‘ since 
Jews do not keep the terms of a fine.”” (Cal. 
Inqu. Misc., i., p. 163). 

In 1267 the sheriff of Hereford enquired 
into a complaint by William de Sancta 
Ermina stating that a messuage which had 
fallen into the King’s hands by the death of 
Moke or Mocke, of Hereford, a Jew, and by 
the King been bestowed upon him, had dur- 
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| very lamely signed by the adventurer him- 


| self. 
letter 


| in 


Both, as one would expect, are 1- 
dressed to a lady; in one case it is ‘‘ immor- 
tele Elise,’ and in the second ‘ benefica 
Elisa,”’ the earlier being in French, the later 
Italian. Both are interesting and 
pathetic, but that of June is also dramatic, 


| because after the dictation the nephew adds 
| a paragraph of his own to say that his uncle 


ing his absence from England been taken pos- | 


cession of by certain persons and retained. 
The sheriff found that the King had given 
William the house, and that when William 
left England Sarah, the wife of Mocke, had 
come and begged that the King would grant 
the house to her through the justices of the 
Jews, by way of dower. This was done, and 
Sarah held the messuage till her death, and 
disposed of it at her will, and after that 
Jacob, son of Mocke, by the King’s command, 
had seisin of it. 
tham sold the messuage with the houses, 
stone and timber upon it; and the site was 
sold by Jacob to one Walter London. 
Fourteen years before the extent of the ap- 
purtenances of the houses of Mocke of Here- 
ford granted to’ William de Sancta Ermina 
had been carefully ascertained. (Cal. Inqu. 
Mise., i., pp. 62, 112). 

A Jew whose title to property in London 
was enquired into in 1268, was Leo, described 
as the son of Preciosa. (Cal. Inqu. Misc., i. 
p. 120). 

J. H. R. 





CASANOVA’S ELISA: HER 
IDENTITY. 
(See cl. 326). 


MAY I answer a very old query of my own? 

Some years ago there fell into my hands 
several parcels of old letters, which in the 
main derived from two sources—the port- 
folio of the Director of the Royal Opera in 
Dresden about 1830, and the casual accumu- 
lation of the principal Dresden bookseller of 
the same period. Among these were two 
Goethe holographs and a number of. others 
by well-known literary folk of post-classic 
Germany, but, in going over them, I was 
arrested by two letters from Jacques Casa- 
nova, writen in April and June, 1798, 
tespectively. The earlier was in holograph, 
the second by dictation to his nephew and 








is dying, but wishes to sign although he 
lacks the strength. There follows the feeble 
and scratchy signature. This may easily be 
the last written expression of the intelligent 
rascal. 

Some years later I appealed to ‘ N. and Q.’ 
for the identity of Elisa, but without res- 
ponse. Since then, the collection has been 
inspected by Professor Martin Schutze, of 
the University of Chicago, who tells me that 
the two letters were undoubtedly written to 
Elisa von der Recke, herself somewhat of a 
novelist, who was the centre of a literary 


| coterie in Dresden during the early years of 


He and Sarah between | 


the nineteenth century. Other and more im- 
portant names connect with this group, but 
Elisa appears to have been its presiding 
deity. 

It may not be uninteresting to certain 


| Casanovistes to know that what appears to 
| have been the last letter of the adventurer 








was written in June, 1798, to a lady of a 
certain age and blue-stocking character. It 
is still gallant; even on his deathbed he ad- 
dressed her as ‘‘ adorabile Elisa.’’ 

I hasten to add that there is no evidence 
in the letters that they ever met and, there- 
fore, the descendants, if any, of Elisa von 
der Recke need not from this correspondence 
fear or hope for Italian fire in their veins. 


AtFrRep FE. Hamitt. 





IRMINGHAM TOWN HALL: THE 
ARCHITECT (See ante p. 218; s.v. 
‘Memorabilia ’).—In reference to your note 
it may be worth while to put on record in 
‘N. and Q.’ that Mr. Llewellyn Bird stated 
categorically in the Morning Post of Sept. 26, 
1934, that the Birmingham Town Hall was 
built from designs by his uncle, Mr. Edward 
Welch, ‘‘ always a very quiet and retiring 
man.’ Mr. Welch was Mr. Hansom’s part- 
ner, and an engraving of the building pub- 
lished in October, 1834, bears the names of 
‘*Hansom and Welch, architects.’’ If Mr. 
Bird is wrong, his statement should be shown 
to be incorrect. It should not pass without 

comment. 

Be ee ©. 
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A LIST OF RICHARD CROMWELL’S 
44 SERVANTS.—After Cromwell’s death, 
on Sept. 5, 1658, immense expense was in- 
curred by providing everyone with mourning. 
and in the ‘ Calendar of State Papers Domes- 
tic,’ for 1658-1659, there is, on p. 131, the 
following note : 

List of their highnesses private family; 6 
gentlemen, 21 other male servants, 5 gentle- 
women, 4 maid servants, 3 attendants at Hurs- 
ley about the children 

All there, of course, were to be supplied 
with ‘‘ blacks.’’ The present-day reference 
to this document, at the Record Office, is 
S.P. 18, No. 89, and it runs as follows: 

A list of the persons of their Hig. private 
family. Gentlemen. Mrs. [Masters] Rosin, 
‘Collingwood, Beeston, Brockett, Munford, 
Hunt. Other servants. Richard Spark, Thom. 
Lee, groome of the chambers. Footmen. 
Thom. Wright, Florence Makmayhaun, 
[McMahon?] Henry Spence, Robert Ridge. 
Groomes. Andrew Fielder, Will Noyse, Will 
Kimber, Robert Whitehorne. Groomes att 
Hamptoncourt. Will Farwell, Leonard &c., 
Will &. Porter. Francis Banister. Chaire- 
men. Tayle, Shomake. Gentlewomen. Mrs. 
Gardiner, Mrs. Whitefield, Mrs. Lapiere, Sarra 
[sic] Man, Mrs. Warner. _Mayden servants. 
Eliz. Fieder, Anna Morley, Dusebell Newman, 
Anna Kent, John Ridder, coachman, Will. 
Wooton, assistant. A Postillon [sic]. Others 
at Hursley about the children. Mrs. Arnold, 
Mrs. Riggs, A nursery maid. [At the end] 
Tayle, Shomake. 

These servants can only have been those 
employed by Richard Cromwell, but may 
also, in part, have been employed by his 
father. 

There is one interesting Christian name 
in the list, that of ‘‘ Dusebell’’ Newman. I 
have never before encountered it, though 
there is an ancient song about the lady 
‘* Dowsabell ’’ (‘‘ Donce et Belle’’) in a 
volume suppressed in 1656, according to the 
‘ Calendar of State Papers Domestic.’ 
was ‘Sportive Wit; or, the Muses’ Merri- 
ment,’ ed. by John Phillips, Milton’s nephew. 
J. G. MuppirMan. 


A LOCK OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 

HAIR.—The following narrative is found 
in an anonymous article (by George Liver- 
more) appearing in the Atlantic Monthly 
for November, 1855, entitled ‘ Visible and In- 
visible Libraries ’ : 

In the Library at Wilton House... [Pem- 
broke family, Wilts.] we were shown a lock of 
Queen Elizabeth’s hair, hidden for more than 
a hundred years, in one of the books. A day 


came when some member of the family took | 
. . » Between the leaves lay 


down an old volume 
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folded a paper, which contained a faded lock 
of the once proud Queen Bess Tow it came 
there, and by whose hand it was placed in the 
book, is one of the invisible things of the 
library. But the writing within the paper 
authenticated the relic beyond doubt. It js 
now shown as one of the visible treasures of 
the Library of Wilton House. 


Wm. JAGGarp. 


PITAPH AT CHALFONT ST. GILES, 
In the churchyard of Chalfont St. 

Giles is a quaint epitaph which of late years 
has grown almost unreadable. It is noted 
in ‘ Buckinghamshire Records,’ vi. 102. The 
stone records the grave of Timothy Lovett, 
who died 20 Dec., 1728, and the following 
verses are added below: i 

Italy and Spain 

Germany and France 

Have been on earth 

My weary dance 

So that I own 

Ye grave’s my greatest friend 

That to my travels 

All has put an end. 

The ‘ Bucks. Records’ only suggest that 
Lovett was a soldier. I have read somewhere 
that he was the courier of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. More likely, perhaps, he 
was courier to Bishop Hare, chaplain to the 
Duke, whom he accompanied to Blenheim 
and Ramillies. The Hare family came into 
possession of the Vache, which is on the hill 
above Chalfont St. Giles, and the Bishop 
is buried in a vault outside the south wall 
of the chancel. 

The decay of the inscription leads me to 
a suggestion. Should not every church have 
a little pamphlet for sale which would in- 
clude a transliteration of the more interest- 
ing epitaphs in the fabric or in the church- 


| yard, particularly when these are losing the 


clearness of their lettering, or are so skied 
as to be obscure to ordinary eyes? History 
and architectural details are often given in 
such pamphlets, but epitaphs seldom. 


V. R. 


LACE-NAMES IN SHROPSHIRE.—In 
Kelly’s Directory of the County, 1913, 
there is a farm in the parish of Wentnor 
called ‘‘ Englands Shelve.’’ Wentnor is 


|54 miles N.E. from Bishop’s Castle, and 


Shelve is 7 miles N. of the same town. In 
the parish registers of Wentnor occurs: 
1682, Englandsheald. 1736, England Shell. 
The existing register commences in 1662, 
otherwise one may have found older forms. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
was ‘“MADAME” POISONED?—In a 

leading article in The Times of Oct. 1, 
1934, under the heading ‘ Colours in Pigs, 
[ read the following surprising statement : 

When Madame was poisoned at the Court of 
King Louis XIV. it was believed that the 
poison came from a pig which had been beaten 
to death. 

When, and by whom, was 
established that this unhappy 
poisoned? I do not 
formed on the subject than other amateur 
students of history, but I have never before 
come across so categorical a statement, nor, 
apparently, have recent biographers of 
Charles I1’s favourite sister. Such a dis- 
covery might have been expected to make some 
noise in the world as the tardy solution 
of one of the mysteries of history. 

P. ve B. 


(RICK ET SLANG: ‘ BONJER.’’—Hayv- 
’ ing followed cricket for many years, I 
was interested to find in Patsy Hendren’s 
new book on ‘ Big Cricket,’ chap. xili., a 
piece of slang new to me. A long sentence 
ends: “‘ If I had Janded a ‘ bonjer,’ which 
is the cricketer’s term for ‘duck’ or ‘ blob,’ 
opposite my name instead of a century...” 
The word looks foreign, and perhaps belongs 
to the lingo made by the English soldier 
out of French during the war. The bats- 
man bids ‘‘ bon jour’’ to his innings, or 
the surrounding fieldsmen. I have, however, 
no authority for this suggestion. 


W. H. J. 


it definitely 


lady was 


familiar abbreviation has 

now, I observe, been made into a verb, 
“nazify.” What is its derivation? Some- 
thing about national socialism, I suppose. I 
have missed the explanation and find others 
equally uninformed. 


* NAZL—1 his 


Wi wee 
{“ Nazi,” as our correspondent surmises, is 
short for “‘ Nazional-Sozialist ’’). 


‘CHOES.—Somewhere near Paris, I be- 
lieve, in the seventeenth century, there 
was a well famous for its echo, which re- 
peated the sound up to eleven times. Is this 
the highest number of repetitions known ? 
Can an echo be artificially arranged for— 
or destroyed without demolition of the struc- 
ture in which it is produced? ~ 


E. H. A. 
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UMMED ENVELOPES.—When were en- 
velopes first made with gum on the flaps 
for fastening them? I have many examples 
of the ‘‘ black penny ’’ stamp (1840), and 
also of the imperforate brick-red penny 
(1841-1854) mostly on quarto sheets folded 
and sealed. The first envelope I possess—the 
one issued with an embossed pink stamp by 
the Post Office—is dated 1843 and had no 
gum. The perforated red-brown penny 
(1854-7) is generally on envelopes with a spot 
of gum on the flaps. The rose-red pennies are 
always on gummed envelopes (1857 to 1880). 
I have many unused envelopes, little narrow 
ones, that have no tracé of gum, but were 
fastened by a seal or a wafer, and I should 
like to date some others that have a narrow 
line of gum along the flap. 
HDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


“ PILLIARDS ROOM.’’—Until quite re- 

cently it was usual to speak of a ‘‘ bil- 
liard room,’’ a ‘‘ billiard table,’’ a ‘‘ billiard 
cue.” But within the last year or two the 
plural form of the first member of the com- 
bination—‘‘ billiards room ’’—seems quite to 
have ousted the older and, to my mind, more 
euphonious * billiard room,’’ etc. The new 
fashion of speech may be more logical, but 
it is difficult to see how or why it arose. In 
the evolution of a language, an easier pro- 
nunciation usually displaces a more difficult 
one, but ‘‘ billiards table’? is certainly 
harder to say than “‘ billiard table.’’ Is the 
new fashion an Americanism—brought into 
vogue, perhaps, by the Hollywood ‘‘talkies,”’ 
like so many of the less pleasing innovations 
in our English speech ? 

Bernarp P. Scatrercoop. 
APER FROM WOOD PULP.—When was 
this first made? I have notes of a com- 
pany promoted for the purpose in 1851. 
KpwarRD HERON-ALLEN. 
RTICLES OF WAR: PYNSON. — In 
Cockle’s ‘ Bibliography of Military 
Books,’ published in 1900, the following note 
appears in reference to the ‘‘ Statutes and 
Ordinances for the warre,’’ as published in 
1544: 

These orders, drawn up shortly before the in- 
vasion of France by Henry VIII in 1513, were 
issued for the governance of the English army 
during that expedition, and, according to Col- 
lier, were first printed in the same year by 
Pynson. 

Where is a copy of this *‘ Pynson ”’ edition 
to be found ? 

NEUx. 
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RAWINGS OF NORFOLK HALLS AND | | tand, and I am ellie if some English cel 
MANOR HOUSES. — The Rev. H._ reader will be kind enough to supply me § tet 

Dukinfield-Astley exhibited to the British | with proof? I hazard the guess that this B wa 
Archaeological Association in illustration of | Thomas of Musbury emigrated to America § tic 
a paper ‘ A Ramble Round Thetford,’ which | instead of ‘‘ dying in Iveland,’’ but have B fr 
he read on 6 Mar., 1901, a fine series of | found no proof of it or of the contrary. 
drawings of the old halls and manor houses E. H. Drake. 
of Norfolk by the late Mr. G. P. Willins. | 
Can anyone say whether these have passed XY Vill CENT. FURNITURE: CHINESE 
in the intervening thirty years into any pub- INFLUENCE ON FORM.—During the e 





lic collection, or where they are now? A | eighteenth century, Europe was fascinated by § “4 
description of them in the pages of | the Far East and, especially, French and of 
‘N. and Q.’ would be useful. German palaces abound in chinoiseries and 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A. no less Chinese singeries. In England, Chip- 


pendale developed his ‘‘ Chinese ’’ furniture 

OWE OF DEVONSHIRE.—Information | but, curiously, there seemed to be little, if | 
is desired concerning the Rev. William | any, ‘ontinental furniture of this character, 
Rowe (Vicar of Otterton), born c. 1650, died except in Scandinavia, where he had close sl 
1718. Who were his parents? He married | imitators. Certain Chinese elements were 
(? —— Musgrave of Westmorland) and had painted or lacquered on Continental furni- c 
twenty-two children. Was he connected with | ture, but I do not recall having seen in Con- 


such things may exist or may be illustrated 
HOMAS DRAKE, ESQ. OF YARD- will be appreciated by 
BURY, COLYTON.—According to “ ye | titties 

Acte of Parliment ye 24 Aug., 1653,” five | ne 
magistrates were chosen to officiate at mar- ILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL~ 
riages in the Parish of Colyton. These were, | I should like to know whence this street 
“John Drake, Esq., of Trill Musbury, etc. | derived its quaint name. 

. . and Thomas Drake, Esq., of Yardbury, | =e 
Colyton.’’ (Reference, April, 1882, p. 6, | J. P. Bacon PHrirps. 


the Western Antiquarian). Will some reader | « XLOOD’S-DAY.” CHELSE 
identify this Thomas Drake for me, and give | I ee 


his parentage? Was he the son of Sir | Chelsea b : any 

8 She! y this name. Are there any cere 
John Drake, and baptized 24 Feb., 1629/30, monies connected with it? Flood — Street 
at Musbury, or was he the son of William (originally Robinson’s Lane) was named 


Drake, gent, of Yardbury, and baptized 13 | after Luke Thomas Flood, a local benefactor. 
Sept., 1635, at Colyton, or was he yet 


another Thomas Drake? Any help or clues J. B. Bacon PHILutrs. 


to the identity of this Thomas Drake will be HE OATH OF A FREEMAN.—In the 
appreciated. oath of a Freeman there appear thes 
E. H. Drake. | words: ‘‘ and no Man’s Goods avow for youn 
, é 7 . -pxr rm.-.| Unless he be as free as yourself, and of the 
HOMAS DRAKE OF MUSBURY.—This | same Franchise.” Could anyone give me 
Thomas Drake was the third son of Sir | their meaning? ¥ P 
John and Elinor (Botler) Drake. He was = 
baptized 24 Feb., 1629/30 (Musbury Parish 
Church Record). Both Vivian, in his | 
‘ Visitations,’ and Burke, in his ‘ Landed NAMES OF BIBLICAL CHARACTERS: 
Gentry,’ report him to ‘“ have died in Ire- | SOURCES WANTED. — Will some 
land, 1659, unmarried.”’ Neither author | reader of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly direct me to 
advances proof for the putative death in Ire- sources of information about Longinus the 


" 
the families residing at Lamerton or Staver- | tinental rooms chairs, cabinets, tables, ete., b 
ton? Any further particulars would be ap- | where Chinese form was attempted. This Fv 
preciated. seems strange and I wonder if any of your ] 
At what date is the Rowe family first found readers can tell me of eighteenth-century Con- I 
in Devonshire? Did they derive from the | tinental furniture, which in its form, not ! 
Kentish family or vice versa? its decoration, intreduced what that period | 
War, Wasa Poaveces. regarded as Chinese. Any suggestion of where ] 

t 

‘ 


A.—There is, 
or there was recently, a day observed in 





W. Havycer. 
Croydon. 
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| 
centurion, Dymphas (or ? Dymnas) the peni- | 
tent thief, and Balkis the Queen of Sheba. I | 
want to know especially where the tradi- | 
tional names of these persons originally come 
from. 


8. 
MANORS AND ARMS.—When and how 


were coats-of-arms assigned to provinces 
or lordships or manors? I[ have found cer- 
tain instances in Shropshire such as the arms 
of Clun and of the manor of Overton. 
EK. EB. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


HE VEN. JOHN SOUTHWORTH.—The 
British United Press, in December, 1927, 
stated that the body of an English martyr, 
the Ven. John Southworth, who was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn for' his religious views, and 
who was buried in France, was to be sent 
back to England for interment. The remains 


were found at Douai, and the Ministry of | 


Public Instruction stated that they would be 
handed over to the British Ecclesiastical 
Authorities. The priest was stated to have 


belonged to an ancient Lancashire family; | 


had many adventures in evading his persecu- 
tors; left England for a while; returned; 
was arrested ; and hanged at Tyburn in 1654. 
It was believed that the body had been sent 
to Douai, where there was an English Col- 


lege, by influential persons, stated to have | 
been related to the then Duke of Norfolk. | 


The burial at Douai was believed to have 
taken place in 1656. 
carried out? If so, where was he buried? 
What more is known of Southworth ? 


> oe ae? 


ERR OF CHALTON.—Walter Kerr, of | 


the parish of Chalton, Northumberland, 
married by licence at Alnham in that county, 
Dorothy Collingwood, of the parish of Aln- 
ham, on 11 Dec., 1754. They resided at 
Nelthorn, North Britain, and had issue, a 
son, John Strother Kerr, baptized at Aln- 
ham 15 June, 1757. 
and date of death of father, mother and son. 


a Y. Bs 


EORGE STEPHENSON.—Can any reader 
ive a pedigree of the famous engineer 
and Father of Railways? What were the 
names and dates of his parents and grand- 
parents ? 

me 3. Ds: 


Was the re-interment | 


Wanted, particulars | 
| published in 
| the ‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Alder- 


| 
| 


IGURE OF A GOLFER IN CATHE- 
DRAL GLASS.—In the eastern window 
of Gloucester Cathedral there is a figure 
which looke like a golf-player in the act of 
striking a ball. If it is indeed the figure of 
a golfer it would be interesting to know how 
golf came to be depicted in an ecclesiastical 
window. 
When was golf first played at Gloucester ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT.). 
’ 


NDERSON, GAMEKEEPER TO MAR- 
QUESS OF TWEEDDALE.—I seek the 


| names of the parents of Joseph Anderson, who 


was a factor, or head gamekeeper, to the 
Marquess of Tweeddale, at Yester, in 1789. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT.). 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. — Have any 
analyses of these ever been written ? 


NELLIE JONES. 
INDSOR CASTLE.—Where is the best 


account to be found of the pre-historic 
mound on which the Round Tower at Wind- 


sor, with its Arthurian tradition, now 
stands H. W. U. 

BHYTONSTONE HUTCHINSON 

HOUSE: SIR MOREL MACKEN- 


ZIE’S BIRTHPLACE.—I have recently seen 
in Leytonstone an old house known as Hutch- 
inson House. Not being able to find any re- 
ference to it or its former owners, I should 
be glad of some information. 

Quite near to the spot, my attention was 
drawn to a fruiterer’s shop facing the main 
Leytonstone Road, bearing a wall-plaque as 


| the birthplace of Sir Morel Mackenzie. Is 


there any account of this to be found any- 
where ? C. P. Hate. 


‘* (\RID.’’—What is the exact meaning of 
this word, which has recently come into 
frequent scientific use? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘QKETCHES OF HULL CELEBRITIES.’ 
—I have a copy of this curious book, 
1876, purporting to be 


man Thomas Johnson and Four of his 
Lineal Descendants,’’ compiled and arranged 
by Mr. William A. Gunnell. It is dedicated 
to the Mayor, Aldermen and Town Council- 
lors of the Ancient Borough of Kingston- 
upon-Hull. What is known about it? 


H. Askew. 
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THE BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN. 
225). 

HE will of ‘ Jone Byrkehed of Thorpe 
- Waterfield in the parish of Achurch,”’ 
Northamptonshire, dated 27 Feb., 1545/6 
(Arch. of Northampton, 1st Series, Book I. 
215) suggests a probable solution to the prob- 
lem raised by E. B. G. as to what became of 
the Birkhead family of Wigan after they ap- 
parently ceased to reside in that place from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century on- 
wards. The following is an abstract :— 

To be buried within the church of Achurch 
neyght unto my husband Myles Byrkehed, de- 
ceased. ‘To the parish of Achurch towards 
byyng of a vestment &c xxs. To Myles Byrkehed 
my lease of the manor of Tyrryngham, &c. To 
Edyth Byrkehed a silver spoon, 2 nobles, &c. 
To John Horwood, the elder, my godson, 4 
marks. ‘lo Henry Hobson, my servant, 68/84, 
To William Horwood, my servant, a cow and 
a calf. panieee also, Anthony Smaley ye 
younger, Edward Smaley, Briget Willyamson, 
the next child of Nicholas Willyamson and 
Mary his wife. ‘To Elsabeth Thorneton 6s/84 
to Margaret Thornton 68/84, to William Ven 
ables 10s/-. T'o my sister Elsabeth in Lanca- 
shyer 10s/- and a silver spoon—also mentions 
the latter’s children but not by name. To S* 
Christover Byrkehed, to pray for my soul, 5s/-. 


(clxvii. 


Master Thomas Mournford, parson of Alde- 
winckle, 68/84. Alys Anderson my old servant 
40s/-. To St James Hogekynson, curat of 
Achurch, 5s/-. Master Rychard Standysh, 


doctor of law, Nicholas Welleamson, and George 
Smalley to have legacy of Myles Byrkehed in 
their order ard custody till the said Myles be 


21, and the legacy of Edyth Byrket [sic] till 
20 or marriage. Master Doctor Standysh, 


Nicholas Williamson, 


and George Smalley to 
have interest 


of manor and farm of Thorpe 
Waterfeyll, that I bought of Mr. Edward 
Kydall, for term of 7 years; rest to Nicholas 
Wyllmson and Mary his wife, and George 
Smallye and Katherine his wife, executors. My 
cosyn Master Rychard Standysh, doctor of law, 
overseer. 

Witnesses:—Master Thomas 
clarke, John Goytt, Sr James 
curatt of Achurch. 

Proved 25 January 1546/' 


The mention of ‘‘ my 
Lancashyre’’ and of ‘‘ my cosyn Master 
Rychard Standysh, doctor of civil law,” 
proves that Jone Byrkehed was closely con- 
nected with Lancashire. Dr. Richard Stan- 
dish was in fact, at that time, Rector of 
Standish, which is about 4 miles north of 
Wigan, where the Birkheads had formerly 
resided. This was not the first connection 
between the Birkhead and Standish families, 


Mournford, 
Hogekynson, 
7 by executors. 


Elsabeth in 


sister 
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for about 1419 Henry, son my Adam ond Joan 
de Birkhead of Wigan, married Eleanor, 
daughter of Ralph de Standish of Standish 
(Standish Documents, Wigan Library, No, 
135, and ‘ History of Standish,’ by T. C, 
Porteus, p. 133, note 5). This Adam de 
Birkhead is evidently identical with the 
Mayor of Wigan, of that name, mentioned 
by E. B. G. I have been unable, so far, to 
discover in what way Dr. Richard Standish 
was a cousin of Jone Birkhead, and the will 
of the former dated 4 May, 1552, and proved 
in London 3 Mar., 1552/3, does not help 
one much. The following names _ which 
he mentions therein may, however, have some 
bearing on the relationship for the reasons 
stated. He left his advowson of Standish to 
‘John Thornton, Vicar of Leeds,” and 
Jone Birkhead in her will left legacies to 
Klizabeth and Margaret Thorneton. Dr. 
itichard Birkhead also left his best gelding 
or mare to his cousin, ‘‘ John Banastre,’’ if 
he ‘‘ shall become a loyal subject of the King, 
pure of any offence,’ and ‘‘ Myles Byrek- 
hede’’ of Thorpe Waterfield, husband of the 
said ‘‘ Jone Byrkehed ”’ in his will 29 Apr., 
1535, had for one of his witnesses ‘‘ Robert 
Banaster.”’ Otherwise Myles Byrckhede’s 
will (Arch. of Northampton, 1st Series, E. 
165) contains very little information of any 
value. He makes no mention of his chil- 
dren and leaves everything to his wife Joan, 
whom he makes sole executrix. 

I have been unable to ascertain the parish 
of which Sir Christopher Byrkehed was par- 
son, to whom Joan Byrkehed left 5s. to pray 
for her soul. There is no record of him in 
the Episcopal Records at Lincoln, and it 
would appear, therefore, that he never had 
a living in Northants, Lincolnshire or Rut- 


landshire. It is possible that in him lies a 
clue which might enable Myles Byrkehed’s 
connection with Lancashire to be traced. 


It is worthy of remark that members of 
the Standish family also appear for the first 
time in Northants in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and it is “possible that 
their migration to this county may have had 
some connection with the marriage in 1497 
of Ralph Standish of Standish, Lancs., with 
Alice, daughter and co-heir of Sir James 


Harrington of Wolfage, otherwise Brix- 
worth, Northants. I have been unable to 
trace definitely any descendants of Myles 


and Joan Birkhead of Thorpe Waterfield, 
through their son Myles, but there is a 
stwong possibility that ‘the name became cor- 
rupted to Birkett, Burkitt, etc., soon after 
the settlement of the family in Northants. 
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Such a corruption of a surname was not un- | 


usual in the case of a family with a rather 
uncommon name, which settled for the first 
time in another part of the country where 
the name had probably never been heard be- 
fore. It is, therefore, perhaps worth noting 
the will of Christopher Birkytt, of Earl’s 
Barton, Co. Northampton, miller, dated 26 
Feb., 1559/60, abstract of which I append: 

My lease of Thorpe mill to be sold for my 
children at the discretion of Christopher Lewis, 
gentleman and Henry Neale, Vicar there. 
One half for my son Christopher the other half 
for my 3 daughters, Elizabeth, Margaret, and 
Sara. ‘The rest to my wife Alice, executrix. 
Witnesses:—Henry Neale, Vicar, Christopher 
Lewis, gent., John Measure, Thomas Maidburie. 
Proved 29 April 1560 (Arch. Northampton Ist 
series, R.70). 

In the Index to Northants and Rutland 
Wills, 1510-1652, published by the Brit. Rec. 
Soc., the mame is mis-spelt ‘‘ Bycrott’”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Birkytt ’’ in the case of the last- 
mentioned will. i . 

It is possible also that William Burkitt 
of Bugbrooke, Northants, the progenitor of 
the Burkitts of Sudbury, Suffolk, the 
owners, for some generations, of the ‘‘ Fleet- 
wood Cabinet’ (clxiii. 136), belonged to the 
same family. The following is an abstract 
of his will, which is dated 5 Feb., 1638/9, 
and proved at London 26 Mar., 1639 (P.C.C. 
50 Harvey) : 


William Burkitt, the elder, of Bugbrooke, Co. 


Northampton, Gent. : 

I give to Alice my wife household stuff &c. 
Mentions, Elizabeth Randolphe one of _ the 
children of my daughter Margaret Randolphe. 


‘ To George Burkitt my son a close called Little 


Lowcrofts &c. To Mr, William Burkitt my 
eldest son £150 and to his two daughters Alice 
and Elianor Burkitt £50 each at 18. Mentions, 
my sons John, George, Miles, and Thomas and 
my son-in-law William Randolphe. 
Miles and Thomas £500 each. To my son George 
£100 more than I have already paid him. ‘To 
his (the latter’s) daughters Dorothie and Eliza- 
beth £20 apiece at 18 and to his son Miles £50 
at 21. To my son-in-law William Randolphe 
his house at Ascott to descend to his son Wil- 
liam by my daughter. His daughters Eliza- 
beth and Alice and son Miles Randolphe. M 

nephew John Burkitt and Judith and Elizabet! 

his sisters, The residue to my son John Bur- 
kitt, executor. 


Proctor in the Arches, overseers. To Isaac 
Wrighte 40/s, east 
Witnesses :—Devereux Farmor, William 


ake. 

Sealed 9 March 1638/9. > 
Cooke, William Randolphe senior, 
Randolphe junior, William Leeke. 


H. R. E. Rupkin, 


Witnesses, Francis 


Major. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To my sons | 


| ard Fleetwood, of Penwortham. 


My brother-in-law William | sister, Katherine Westby, was the wife of 


Randolphe and Mr. Charles Seller of London, | 


| the Goldsmiths’ Company might, 
William | 
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There is no authority for a Mayor of 
Liverpool in 15 Henry II (1168-9) or be- 
fore 1351; and none, so far as I know, for 
Adam de Birkhead as Mayor of that place 
in 15 Richard II (1391-2) either. Mr. Elton 
in his ‘ Early Recorded Mayors of Liver- 
pool’ (Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes. and Chesh., 
vol. liv., 1902) points out the former, and 
also shows that in 15 Richard II, and in 
many years before and after, Thomas del 
Moore was the Mayor. I have no doubt that 
Knerden was misled by a deed, perhaps re- 
lating to property in Liverpool, which men- 
tioned, or was witnessed by, Adam as 
‘“‘ Mayor,’’ without adding ‘‘of Wigan.’ 
There are numerous deeds naming him as 
such in various years in Mr. Radcliffe’s 
“Schedule of Crosse Deeds’ (Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lanes and Ches., vol. xlii., indexed in 
vol. xlv.) and in Mr. Porteus’s ‘ Calendar 


| of the Standish Deeds,’ Wigan Public Lib- 


rary, 1933 (no index), where, at pp. 45-6, 
information is given about this family, whose 
Wigan estates passed about 1830, through 
the marriage of an heiress, to the Tyldesley 
family. The ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vol. iv., p. 
75, gives further details. Adam was appar- 
ently alive in 1417, with a son Henry and 
grandson John (Crosse Deed 127). Whether 
they were an early branch of the Birkenhead 
family of Cheshire, or came from Westmor- 
land (now Birkett) seems unknown. 


R. S. B. 


A well-to-do family of this name (sometimes 
written Birket) was established in London in 
the seventeenth century, possibly earlier; and 
they had north-country connections, though 
I am unable to say whether they were actu- 
ally an offshoot of the Wigan family men- 
tioned at the above reference. Christopher 
Birkhead, goldsmith, of ‘‘the sign of the 
Golden Anchor in Holborn,’’ died in 1680 
(will P.C.C., 139, Bath), and named his wife 
Dorothy as his executrix and _ residuary 
legatee. She was the daughter of William 
Westby of Mowbrick Hall, near Preston, Co. 
Lancs. ; and his wife Anne, daughter of Rich- 
Dorothy’s 


Roger Scattergood, merchant tailor, of Lon- 
don. Christopher Birkhead’s will names 
several children, about whom I have a cer- 
tain amount of information. The records of 
perhaps, 
throw some light on his parentage. 
Bernarp P. Scatrercoop. 
Bennetts, Harpenden. 
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CHRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT 
BEARD. 
(clxvii. 61, 100, 140, 178, 214). 


HERE is nothing strange in the existence 
of a beardless Christ in art. At the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Christ as a pagan god? I suppose it would 


dawn of the Christian era, in the catacomb | 


of Domitilla, there is a beardless Christ 
seated, with his feet on a basket of books, 


teaching the disciples; in the baptistery of | 


Naples there is a beardless Christ of the fifth 
century, standing on a globe. In the church 
of St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna there 
are mosaics of the sixth century; on one 
wall are scenes from the life of Christ, who 
is represented beardless, whereas on the op- 


posite wall, of a slightly later date, the face | 


has a beard. A ninth-century fresco in the 


church of St. Clement at Rome, shows a | 


beardless Christ, descending into Limbo. In 
the chapel in the crypt of the church of 
St. Vincent, amid the mountains of Sam- 
nium near the source of the Volturno, a 
fresco of the ninth century still exists, in 
which, hanging on a low cross, there is a 
Christ Who is young and beardless. Both 
these frescoes are believed to have been pro- 
duced by an early Benedictine school under 
Carolingian influences, which were often an- 
tagonistic to the beard. 

Enough has now been said to show that 
for at least nine hundred years after the 
Crucifixion, a beardless Christ was no rarity. 
But the solemn, bearded, Byzantine type had 


Octoper 13, 1934, 


be dangerous to dogmatize on the nature of 
the face that Leonardo da _ Vinci gave to 
Christ in his ‘ Last Supper,’ for that famous 


| masterpiece has undergone many transforma. 


tions in the course of its chequered history. 
Leonardo meditated on the subject of the 
face long and deeply, and in the Brera at 
Milan there is a preliminary sketch of his 
representing Christ as beardless. In the 
‘Last Judgement’ of Michelangelo, we are 
on firmer ground. This great work with a 
Christian subject was undertaken by a man 
steeped in the science and enamoured of the 
spirit of antiquity, and here the Rez tre- 
mendae majestatis, whose function it was to 
pass sentence on the living and the dead, 
is depicted beardless, half naked, a champion 
boxer, whom several writers have compared to 
Jove, hurling the Titans down from heaven. 


| Théophile Gautier says that this, perhaps 


an immense vogue and a vitality that is per- | 


haps indestructible; if anyone doubts that 
vitality even in regard to Western Europe, 
let him look at El Greco’s painting of the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica. When in the 
middle of the nineteenth century a movement 
began in Southern Russia to introduce some 
of the features of western art into the tradi- 
tional Byzantinism, Vasnetzov, who took part 
in the movement, nevertheless produced a 
monumental Christ with a beard that is 
forked. In the art of poverty, humility 
and suffering, popular in the Middle Ages, 
the beerd was very common. 

It was also common in the period of the 
Renaissance. But it was natural that some 
of the artists of that period should sym- 
pathize with a reaction against the mediaeval 
practice. The painters of the Renaissance 
were after beauty; they were profoundly in- 
terested in the gods of Greek mythology ; 
‘““ Apollo was once more the golden theme.”’ 
What more natural, then, than to represent 


| the property of some Frenchmen. 


the best known figure of Christ in the realm 
of art, reminded him of Hercules with a club, 
threatening the monstrous creations of the 
early world. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The Rev. R. R. Williams, Chaplain of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge, in the religious 
monthly—Home Words—for the current year 
(1934), has an article entitled ‘The most 
Ancient Communion Cup in the World,’ in 
two parts (January and February), the said 
cup being ‘‘ the great chalice of Antioch.” 
It was found by some Arabs digging on the 
site of Antioch in Syria, in 1910, and is now 
in the vaults of a bank in New York, and 
According 
to Dr. Eisen, a great American scholar, it 
was made in the first century a.p. It is of 
two pieces—a cup within a cup—the inner 


| one being a rough plain silver cup and the 


| of homely beauty.”’ 
| trations—(1) the Antioch Chalice, and (2) 





outer a most elaborate chased silver open- 
work holder. The latter is covered with 
vines, birds, animals, and human figures. 
On one side, says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ the cen- 
tral figure ’’ is that of ‘‘ a beardless man sit- 
ting with arms outstretched. This is thought 
to represent Christ enthroned as God.’’... 
and further on he says: ‘‘ Christ Himself is 
represented as clean shaven. His head very 
large at the top, with an expression which 
has been described as one of haunting, but 
The article has two illus- 


the Christ of the Antioch Chalice—the latter 
showing Christ without a beard. (Home 
Words, |xiv. (1934), pp. 12-13, 21). 

J. W. Fawcett. 
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NOTES AND 


ROUSE IN THE SOUTH OF ENG. | 
LAND (elxvii. 224).—I am disposed res- | 

pectfully to think that the report of the inci- 

dence of grouse in the South of England—at 


any rate in Surrey—must be an error. 1 | 


think that had there been occurrences of 
grouse near Bagshot in the late eighteenth 
century, some tradition would have  ling- 
ered at any rate until the days of my father. 
who was much interested in 
Surrey and who, as owner of Chobham, Hor- 
sll and other commons not far from Bag- 
shot, would probably have heard of grouse 
having occurred in Surrey within the life- 
time of his grandfather. But I never heard 
him speak of it—indeed, he always stated 
that grouse had never occurred naturally in 
England (not, of course, in Wales) south of 

Derbyshire. 

Grouse have been introduced into the 
south. The late Lord Iveagh brought them 
to Elveden, and there are a few there still. 
They have also been put down and have 
bred on Exmoor—but I was told last year 
that they have not done as well as might 
have been hoped. It was rumoured that 
Exmoor was not congenial to them, and that 
they had migrated to the home of the in- 
digenous bird in South Wales. This would 
entail a flight across the Bristol Channel. 
It would be very interesting to prove the 
truth of this story, which might be done by 
ringing Devonshire birds. 

It is possible that a young greyhen might 
have been taken for a grouse in 1782. Of 
course, black game existed, and do 
exist, in the south of England. There used 
to be plenty in Surrey, and as a boy I can 
remember seeing them on the wing when 
hounds drew Hurt Wood. There would be 
plenty still, where it not for the increasing 
population and their dogs. It is civilisation 
that drives away the game. Some fifty years 
ago I recollect a quail being shot on Merrow 
Downs, and a roe was seen a very short 
time since near Farnham. 

But I feel very doubtful if grouse really 
ocurred so far south as Mr. Byng reported. 


If such were indeed the case, would it not | 


to induce them to 
Devonshire and Norfolk ? 

The capercailzie, which had become ex- 
tinct in Scotland, was re-introduced by birds 
from Norway, and they now thrive. The 
late Lord Iveagh introduced the great bust- 
ard successfully at Elveden, but they died 
out. Probably they were shot. They used 
to exist in fairly recent times on Salisbury 


have been much easier 
thrive in 


the birds of | 
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QUERIES. 


Plain, and my uncle, the late Lord Burgh- 
clere, saw them there when he was a boy 
some seventy-five years ago. 

ONSLOW. 


The earliest occurrence of the name 
‘ grouse ’’ signifying a bird is in an ordin- 
ance for the regulation of King Henry VIII's 
household at Eltham, dated 22 Jan., 1531. 
It is spelt ‘‘ grows’’; and in giving the 
reference, the late Professor Alfred New- 
ton observed that ‘‘ considering the locality, 
it must refer to black game.”’ (‘ A Diction- 
ary of Birds,’ p. 388, footnote). 

It is very unlikely that the Red Grouse 
(Lagopus scoticus) ever was found in Eng- 
land further south than Monmouth; but the 
Black Grouse (Tetrao tetrir) was at one time 
abundant throughout the southern counties. 
In 1862-3 I was living with a private tutor 
at Albury, near Guildford. There were then 
no villas at Haslemere, and black grouse were 
plentiful in the heathery woodland extend- 
ing from Leith Hill to Holmbury Head. I 
recollect seeing five greyhens (the female 
black grouse) sitting on a birch-tree in the 


Hurt Wood. Herpert MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 

The neighbourhood of Bagshot has been 
known to me all my life. I believe 
the Prince Consort tried the experiment 
of turning out grouse on Bagshot Heath, 
but they would not thrive there. In 


the last century black game were to be found 
on the heaths in the neighbourhood, but with 
the growth of population these birds have 
disappeared. Byng when he mentioned a 
grouse being killed near Bagshot probably 
was referring to black game. 
J. HAUTENVILLE Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


The status of the Red Grouse in England 
is succinctly given in Witherby’s ‘ Practical 
| Handbook of British Birds ’ 

In, and west and north of, Glamorgan, Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Salop, Staffs., Derby and 
Yorks. Stragglers have occurred in many 
counties and introductions have been made in 
| Surrey, Suffolk, Devon and Somersef. 

On Exmoor the introduced birds have flour- 
ished in recent years, but all other introduc- 
tions have, I believe, failed. 

The Black Grouse or Blackcock on the other 
| hand was indigenous in several of the south- 
| ern counties, but has died out in most of 
| them—such as Wilts, Hants, Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex; it still can be found in some 
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numbers in Devon and Somerset, 
in Dorset. 

The quotations given at the above refer- 
ence probably refer to the Blackcock, which 
is also known as the Black Grouse. Quite 
possibly the writer of the pencil note that 
is mentioned may not have distinguished be- 
tween these two nearly related species. 


A. W. Boyp. 


ALL OF LICHFIELD: COAT-OF-ARMS 
(clxvii. 225).—I suggest that the three 
bezants are meant for fire-balls fired in four 
places. If so, the correct blazon would be— 
Argent, on a fesse between three lions ram- 
pant gules, as many fire-balls fired in four 
places or. I am unable to trace these par- 
ticular arms but there are families of Ball 
bearing, with other charges, fire-balls. (See 
Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ 1878). 

Parker (‘A Glossary of Terms used in 
Heraldry,’ 1894) gives for Ball, Co. Devon 
Argent, a chevron between three fire-balls 
sable fired in four places; and says, “it is 
also blazoned elsewhere as between three 
balls sable with four tassels.”’ 

The bezant represents the gold coin of 
Byzantium and is said to have been intro- 
duced into English heraldry by the Cru- 
saders. It is a common charge used in 
heraldry and does not at all necessarily de- 
note the calling of a money-lender. ¢ p. 


Corrigendum. This blazon should read 
Argent, a chevron between three lions etc., 
etc. 

A. NEWTON. 


IENNYSON’S ‘CHARGE OF THE 
HEAVY BRIGADE’: A _ BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTE (clxvii. 189).—I think 
the interesting little separate publication of 
Tennyson’s poem was probably not issued by 
the editor of the Independent for ‘ friends 
and patrons of the paper’’ so much as for 
distribution as a souvenir by the firm whose 
advertisement appears on the last page. It 
is a minor point, of course, but I believe one 
could find parallel] issues of poems as “‘ trade 
cards,’?’ and the admission of a single ad- 
vertisement is peculiar unless it is the 
motive for the issue. Of course the adver- 
tiser, if a friend of the editor, might have 
asked to get a share in the publication of the 
separate text; im any case we can assume 
Beck and Co. distributed it. One assumes 
from Dr, Adkins’s notes that the types of the 
paper were simply rearranged for the 
brochure. OLYBRIUS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and a few | (ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISSING 


| both 





OctoBER 13, 1994, 


MEMORIAL (elxvii. 172, 212).—It js 
difficult to see why A. H. T. should refer 
to a wock, Somner’s ‘ Antiquities,’ pub 
lished in 1640, and naturally containing no 
reference to a memorial erected in 1748, jy 
order to prove that the memorial never 
existed. The fact that Cowper’s book con 
tains no mention of the tablet to Sir Thomas 
Hales merely proves that the book is not 
complete, in view of the positive evidence 
afforded by the Ward Lock guides and by 
my own statement that | saw the memorial 
on the south side of the nave in 1897, It 
was of white marble on black, and was about 
Sft. by 3dft. It had a lengthy inscription, 
I also saw nearly opposite it the existing 
memorial to Sir James Hales. 

Many of the older Ward Lock guides to 
places in Kast Kent contain references to 
memorials. Mr. W. Teignmouth 
Shore’s ‘ Kent’ (1907) refers to the Sir T, 
Hales tablet. In A. and C. Black’s guide to 
Kast Kent, 1915, both memorials are men- 
tioned, but not in the same part of the book. 

A. H. T. refers to an error in the number 
— the Sir T. Hales memorial, as im 
plying that the memorial never existed, but 
he does not mention a similar error in the 
number attached to the reference to the ex- 
isting Sir J. Hales memorial. This double 
error shows that it was merely a case of 
cross allocation of numbers. As_ implied, 
however, by A. H. T., the error would le 
more than a misprint; it would be a rank 
invention of a second memorial, and from 
this the publishers are absolved by my evi- 
dence that I saw both memorials. The ques- 


tion is—what has become of the tablet to 
Sir T. Hales? 
C. L. Hazes. 
Temple, E.C.4. 
HE WINDMILL IN HERALDRY 


(clxvii. 225).—The following families 


bore on their arms a windmill or windmill § 


sails :— 
Mills. . awindmill.. . ; 
Sampson. Or, on a mount vert a windmill 
sable. 


Lepull, Co. Dorset. 
azure a windmill or. 
Milnes, Co. Derby. Azure, a chevron be 
tween three windmill-sails crossways or. 
Milnes (Baron Houghton). Azure, a chev- 
ron between three windmill-sails or. 
Baxter. Argent, four windmill-sails con- 
joined in saltire sable. 9. P 


Per pale sable and 
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ALBOIS AND VIPONT (celxvi. 333, 375, | Ribaldus of Middleham and a daughter of 
394, 464).—Comparison of the accessible | Ivo of Kendal, we may admit the bare proba- 
pedigrees and records of Tailbois and Vipont | bility of the alleged descent from Charle- 
from the Conquest to the time of King John | magne made on behalf of some of his 
does not lead to an opinion that Ivo Tailbois, descendants, and also with greater confidence 
chamberlain to Robert Vipont, Earl of West- the descent, through Ribaldus, from Richard 
morland, and, Ivo brother of the said Earl Il, Duke of Normandy (996-1026). The 
Robert, were the same person. senior line of Northumbrian Tailbois which 
If we are to place this Ivo Tailbois, temp. inherited by marriage the titular barony of 
King John, as a descendant of Ivo lord of Kyme terminated with the death of Gilbert, 
Kendal in the time of the Conqueror, for this who was created Baron Tailboys in 1536. His 
purpose the pedigrees of the Tailbois-Lancas- wife Elizabeth, d. of Sir John Blount, was a 
er lords of Kendal during that period are | mistress of Henry VIII, and by him mother 
valueless, except for negative suggestions. of Henry Fitz-roy, Duke of Richmond. 
The hypothetical descendants of Ivo of Ken- The interesting riddle of Alan, Earl of 
dal— Ethred, Ketell, Gilbert, and William, | Richmond, whether Rufus or Fergant, so 
wvering presumably about a century or more | often called, or mis-called, Count, Earl, and 
~may have each been the progenitor of a Duke of Brittany, and his relationship to the 
more or less numerous line of whom nothing | Conqueror is discussed in Planché, ‘The 
isnow known; nor are we in any better | Conqueror and his Companions,’ vol. i., p. 
| 


position in regard to the descendants of Orm 264. 
and William, also in line from Ivo: see | R. B. Heppte. 


Nicolson and Burn, ‘ History of Cumber- | OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 


land and Westmorland,’ vol. i. and also fi aay 
Mannix and Whellan, ‘ Cumberland,’ re- | . (einvii, rl Poh Lege op we lili 
ferring to Curwen family, p. 425. | I sneeze accidentally in the presence of my 


‘ Irish friends, I am greeted with: ‘‘ Bless you, 
For want of relevant evidence we are : 


; cence if you are not a changeling.’’ 
thrown, as is so frequent in history and 5 
genealogy, upon conjecture, and in_ this 


sphere we have the statement that Ribaldus, At the Cape in the last century, when I 


a brother of Alan Rufus (not Fergant) Earl | Page: S ne 
of Richmond, to whom the manor of Middle- | a. by ts ee _~ pene 
ham (Yorks) was given by the said Ear! | Cape D a a i ay on, 
Alan, married a daughter (Beatrice) of Ivo | inlets 

Tailbois of Kendal, and Ranulph their son 
took or was given the name Tailbois: a very KANT’s DICTUM (clxvii. 226).—This was 
natural thing at a time when the need for | inquired about three years ago, and 
distinctive family surnames was becoming | Kant’s own words were given (clxi. 447) 
urgent. The descendants of this Ranulph, or | with translation: 
“me of them, may have used this Cername. | swei Dinge erfiillen das Gemiit mit immer 
A Ribaldus of Middleham pedigree is given | never und zunehmender Bewunderung und 
by Banks, ‘ Dorm. and Ext. Baronage,’ vol. | Bhrfurcht, je 6fter und anhaltender sich das 
i, p. 165, and also in S. S. Publ. 144, p. 24, | Nachdenken damit beschaftigt: der bestirnte 
in the origins of the Nevill family. They Himmel iiber mir, und das moralische Gesetz in 
were allied by marriage with the families of ™i”. (‘Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,” in 
Brus, Glanvill, Bigot, Percy, and others of at ye ne Kant’s ‘Samtliche 
the first rank. It is suggested as an opinion | : BE 
supported by a considerable degree of prob- And thus translated : 

ability that Ivo Tailbois of King John’s | _ Two things fill the soul with ever new and 
time was a member of this family. increasing wonder and reverence, the more 


: often and more continuously the _ reflective 
Ivo, brother of Robert Vipont, appears to powers are concerned with them: the starry 


_ Nene see ao a, + 9 heaven above me, and the moral law in me. 
ance) in Normandy in the time of King John ? M. § . 
and passed from local history after event- Birmingham ee 4 om ae 
ually siding with that monarch’s enemies in | : 
France, HE CHILD OF HALE (clxvi. 351; elxvii. 

If the Ivo Tailbois who married Elisabeth | 210, 246).—There was still another paint- 
de Hepple in 1206 was of the lineage of ‘ing of John Middleton—that at the inn at 


D’Arcy Power. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 





Hale, according to Benjamin Blower’s little 
volume, ‘ The Mersey,’ published by Howell 
of Liverpool in 1878. It was no doubt the 
‘“one at Hale” thus alluded to by Greg- 
son, ‘ Fragments.’ Presumably it consti- 
tuted the signboard. Blower says: ‘‘ The 
Inn with the painted effigy of the Child of 
Hale, who, it is recorded, grew to the height 
of 9ft. 3in. as he lay out one night on the 
shore.”’ As Blower remarks elsewhere, the 
air of the neighbourhood was remarkably in- 
vigovating. 

Though Oxford may have lost her portrait 
of the Child, his sobriquet has been con- 
spicuous there for the last fifty years, at the 
least, on the bows of the Brasenose College 
racing eights. 


W. WattTer GILL. 


YRAIG’S TOWER: CAPE OF GOOD 

HOPE (clxvii. 97).—It is quite probable 
that this building obtained its name from 
General James Craig, associated with 
Admiral Elphinstone (later Lord Keith) in 
command of the British force when, in 1795, 
the Dutch representative at the Cape, Com- 
missary Sluysken, surrendered it. After a 
stay of a few weeks, Elphinstone sailed for 
India, leaving Craig in charge. One of 
Craig’s first acts was to abolish torture in 
the administration of justice there. Whether 
Craig’s Tower is still in existence I cannot 
say. 


H. ASKEw. 


JEYMOUTH: TRANSLATION OF NEW 
TESTAMENT (clxvii. 193, 229).—Dr. 
Richard Francis Weymouth, M.A., D.Litt., 
was President of the Devonshire Association 
at their Seaton meeting (21-23 July 1885) 
and delivered his presidential address which 
will be found on pp. 33-68, of vol. xvii. of 
their Transactions. He joined as a Life Mem- 
ber in 1866 and died at Brentwood, Essex, on 
27 Dec. 1902, aged eighty. In Vol. xxxv. of 
the Transactions of the Devon -Association 
there is an obituary notice of him (pp. 41-2). 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


MAsOR ANDERSON (clxvii. 152, 231).— 
George Anderson, ‘‘The Major’’ (b. 
1761, d. 6 Sept., 1831) was a member of a 
Newcastle family, whose forbears resided in 
Yorkshire. There is a biography of him in 
my old friend, Richard Welford’s ‘ Men of 
Mark Twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ i. (1895), 
pp. 59-67, with a portrait and autograph. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
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" VW ANDERER ” PSEUDONYM: IDEN. 

TIFICATION WANTED | (clxyii, 
225).—According to the Catalogue of the Bod. 
leian Library ‘‘ Wanderer ’’ is the pseudonym 
of FE. H. D’Avigdon, who wrote eight novels 
of a sporting and hunting character—the last 
in 1896. He also published a volume of 
papers entitled ‘ Waterworks—Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


A. M. Cotemay, 
31, Warneford Road, Oxford. 


QUABASL FOR A CROSS-BOW (elxvii, 
225).—Mr. Evans will find an illustra. 
tion of a quarrel in ‘ The Encyclopaedia Dic. 
tionary.’ There the description is: ‘ a bolt 
or dart to be shot from a.cross-bow, or thrown 
from an engine or catapult; an arrow hay- 
ing four projecting pointed heads and pyra. 
midical point.” Fairholt also gives a sketch 
of the ‘‘ quarell’’~-variant form—in the 
second volume of ‘ Costume in England’ 
(3rd ed., 1885), ‘‘ so called from the square. 
ness of their heads (quarre).’’ Incidentally, 
Fairholt mentions that in Henry IV’s reign 
an Act was passed whereby all arrow-heads 





and ‘‘quarells’’ were to bear the maker's 
name. A likely place for the preservation of 
a specimen of a quarrel would be the armoury 
of the Tower of London. 

C. P. Hate. 


THE LANDING OF BRUTE (BRUTUS) 

(clxvii. 225).—In the ‘ Chronicle of the 
Kings of Britain,’ attributed to Tysilio, 
“They set sail with a fair wind and came 
to land at Talnus. The country they came 
to was Alban [Albion] that is in Welsh Y 
Wen Ynys |The White Island].’’ (If Talnu 
is correctly given, it derived from 7'’el neshua, 
i.e., may be considered as a Phoenician 
name, tumulus elevatus). In this same vol- 
ume is another Chronicle, formerly the ‘‘Book 
of Basingwerke Abbey,’’ where we read: 
‘He therefore embarked them and_ sailed 
westward, and came to land on the coast of 
Totness.”’ 

In the Chronicles and Ancient Histories 
collected by John de Wavrin: 

Then descending the river Loire at theit 
ease, they got to the sea, steered to the right 
and continued sailing until they came to the 
port of Mortaigne (Totness), which is in al 
Island then called Albion and now named 
England. 

In ‘The Brut’: ‘“ And the v day after 
ward they aryved in an havene of Totnes, 
& comen into the Ile of Albion.’’ 


J. F. M. 
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The Library. 


Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, Vol. I. 
1678 to 1694. Edited by William le Hardy. 
(Aylesbury: Guy R. Crouch, Clerk of the 


Peace, County Hall). 

()F all the local records which open up the 

life of bygone times, probably Sessions 
cords penetrate deepest and offer the great- 
et amount of extraordinary detail, as well 
asillustrating best the common course of life, 
public opinion and the relations between one 
cass and another. The Quarter Sessions 
Books from the Aylesbury Muniment Room 
afford a good example of what we mean. 
They begin in 1678 and continue to the pre- 
sent time; and the publication of this first 
instalment of them, the outcome of a decision 
taken in January, 1931, by the Standing 
Joint Committee of Quarter Sessions and the 
Buckinghamshire County Council, should 
certainly please students of social history. 
Mr. W. le Hardy’s Preface points us to pas- 
sages in the records as here calendared, which 
show that—as was to be supposed—Sessions 
records for years prior to 1678 were made and 
kept; there seems nothing to show what has 
become of these. Repudiating the dangerous 


_ 


system of selection, the editor has entered | 


in this printed Calendar, even if only by 
brief reference, every name of person and 
place and every subject which finds mention 
in the original. And while routine entries 
have been standardised and __ tabulated, 
and abridgments have been made, what- 
ever has the smallest claim on any count to 
engage special interest, is quoted verbatim. 
The Preface summarises the contents of the 
volume, classifying them and, to some extent, 
elucidating them—furnishing, in fact, a sort 
of sublimation of the excellent index. 

A few slight echoes of the disturbances of 
the sixteen-eighties reach us from Aylesbury : 
the County’s congratulations to the King on 
the discovery of the Rye House plot; the 
arrest of a man for drinking Monmouth’s 
health; some little muddles about the new 
Commission of the Peace after the coming 
of William and Mary. An interesting point 
in regard to pensions granted to old or dis- 
abled soldiers is their being limited in 
number, 6o that poor men entitled to them 
often had to wait and watch for the death 
of a pensioner and petition for the vacancy. 
The intricacy of the Poor Law system as then 


administered and the corruption which com- 


monly prevailed, are familiar to every stud- 
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; ent; the Justices here, as in other counties, 


are seen much occupied with it. It is curious 


| that the County Treasurers should have been 
| so negligent about even the entering of their 


| accounts that it should have been necessary to 


hint that these should be properly kept in ‘‘ a 
Book, consisting of two Quire of good Dutch 
paper handsomely bound.’’ By the way, the 
original books from which this Calendar 
itself was compiled ‘‘ were kept,’’ says the 


| editor, ‘‘ with method, system and meticu- 


| tunes or misdeeds, at the other. 


lous care.’’ 

The great number of names includes a good 
proportion of magnates at one end of the 
scale and, of course, a multitude of unlucky 
people brought into notice by their misfor- 
On the 


| whole, one would say that the authorities 


were wont to act rather with benevolence 
than with intelligence; a will to be fair and 
kind is clear enough, but the theory guid- 
ing the measures taken will, as usual during 
this period, seem to the modern reader 
strangely defective. 
The recusants dealt with are fairly num- 
erous and mostly very resolute. There was 
a Mary Farmer, spinster, of Great Marlow, 
reported a ‘‘ popish recusant ’’ at Christmas, 
1678/9, who, at the Easter Session, 1679, 
was ordered to be committed to gaol, ‘‘ the 
oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance beinge 
severall tymes tendred unto her in open Court, 
which she altogeather refused to take.’’ She 
| was ordered at the following Midsummer 
Session to be released on bail, with two sure- 
| ties of £40 each on condition of appearing 
at Michaelmas before the Court of King’s 
Bench at Westminster. What happened then 
does not appear, but again and again she 
is among the recusants presented, so that her 
imprisonment, the only instance of such pun- 
ishment recorded here, was plainly enough of 
no effect. Thomas Farmer and a widow 
named Barnes, also of Great Marlow, are 
| among those who are most regularly pre- 
| sented sometimes as recusants, sometimes 
among those ‘‘ absent from church.” For 
the lists of those who preferred worship in 
1a “conventicle’’ to attendance at their 
| parish church, is likewise long; and these 
| people had also—under special orders issued 
in 1682—to be tackled seriously by the Jus- 
| tices of the Peace. Quite apart from modern 
| opinions and principles in regard to religious 
| dissent, one cannot but be struck with a sense 
| of the immense nervous wear and tear in- 
| volved not only in resistance to the law, but 
also in the business of enforcing it. Per- 
_ haps on both sides there was a sturdier psy- 
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chological make-up than the present-day des- | 
cendants of official and recusant could boast | 
of. 

We look forward with interest to the next | 
volume of these Records. 


The Cambridge University Press sends us 
a useful little half-crown book, notably well 
put together, entitled ‘ Introduction to Cam- 
bridge,’ by Mr. S. C. Roberts. It is not a 
topographical guide-book, though the first | 
chapter, ‘ Past and Present,’ and the second 
* Perambulation ’ give that amount of infor- 
mation about history and about the colleges 
and the town which is wanted to enable a 
new-comer to begin to feel at home in Cam- 
bridge. Under ‘ Academica,’ the constitu- 
tion and working of the University are dis- 
cussed. The chapters entitled ‘ Under- 
graduate’ and ‘ Postgraduate,’ as the words 
suggest, set out the conditions, openings, 
customs and general life which men at these 
respective stages will find prevailing at Cam- 
bridge. The various little peculiarities of 
custom or phrase which people new to Cam- 
bridge want explained, are duly dealt with. 
Moreover, the book, as a book, is readable. 

We have received from Helsingfors No. 
XVI. (1932) of the Genealogiska Samfundets 
i Finland Arsskrift. The illustrated article 
with which it begins deals with the family 
Pesonius. The number includes an autobio- 
graphical document, from 1561 to 1632, of 
Eric Simonis of Borga, and a long, abund- 
antly illustrated pedigree of the family of 
Sorander, beginning in the mix-sixteenth 
century. 


BOoKSELLER’sS CATALOGUE. 


Tue Catalogue (No. 120) sent to us the 
other day by Messrs. Cuaries J. SAWYER, 
Lrp., contains descriptions of a great number 
of things to be prized by the collector. For 
the library whose owner centres his interest | 
on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
here are a fine Shakespeare Fourth Folio, of 
which some of the leaves are in uncut state, 
offered for £450; a first edition of Spenser's 
‘ Colin Clouts come home again’ (£105), and 
a first edition of Geoffrey Whitney’s ‘ Choice 
of Emblems,’ which was printed by Plantin 
at Leyden (1586: £68). The outstanding 
eighteenth-century items are a first edition | 
of Johnson’s ‘London’ (1738: £110) and | 
first editions of Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wake- | 


| 
{ 
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| 1769 (£65). 


jend,’’ is an attractive item at £21. 


| (1820: £42). 


| coloured 
umes of first editions of George Eliot’s works, 


| partis 
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field ’ (1766: £360) and Gray’s Ode performed, 


in the Senate-House at Cambridge, July 1 
It is a good thing to keep nog 
of copies of Lady Mary Coke’s ‘ Letters an 
Journals,’ privately printed during the ’ni 
ties, but only in 100 copies. One of these ip 
offered here for £28. A first edition 
White’s ‘ Selborne,’ described as ‘‘\a tall ang 
choice copy, complete with leaf of Errata a 
Earl 
X1X-century books obyiously to be noted, atg 
first editions of Keats’s ‘ Endymion ’ (1818; 
£105) ; and Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound” 
Then there is a good Jorrocks, 
‘ The Jaunts and Jollities ’ in the second edie 
tion of the book, but the first with Alken’s 
plates (1843: £150). Thirty vok 


complete and with the Life by J. W. Cross,” 
bound in red morocco, are priced £110. 4” 
remarkable example of ‘‘ grangerizing” ig 
a copy of ‘ The Compleat Angler ’ in the two 
volume edition brought out by Sir Harris 
Nicolas in 1856, which has been extended to 


| 20 volumes by illustrations of all kinds and _ 


autograph letters, the whole inlaid or 
mounted to royal folio size; for this £260 is 
the price. In the way of manuscripts, we 
have an early fifteenth-century ‘ Horae,’ 
French work (£165), and Selected Songs from 
the plays of Shakespeare written in black and 


_red and decorated with miniatures by Albert 


Sangorski (1920: £145). With them we 
may mention a pocket-book in form of @ 


| Dutch almanack filled with notes of accounts 
| by John Locke, while in exile in Holland” 


(1684: £30). In the way of incunabula there 
is the ‘ Summa Theologica, Secunda secundae | 
’ of St. Thomas Aquinas from the 
Strassburg press, which printed Henricus 
Ariminensis (c. 1474: £80). To take half- 


| a-dozen more items from a number of others 


we marked, here are a collection of thirteen 
almanacks for the year 1688 from the library 


| of James II (£7 10s.); a first issue of the 
_ second edition of Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Nave 


gations’ (1598-1600: £90); a collection of 
308 Broadside Ballads from London, York or 
Norwich (c, 1790-1815: £21); a first edition 
of Beaumont and Filetcher’s ‘ Wild-Goose 


| Chase’ (1652: £20); Boswell’s ‘ Essence of 
| the Douglas Case’ (1767: £32) and two small 


4to volumes containing first editions of 
Phineas Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island’ and 
‘Locusts ’ (1627-33: £52 10s.). 
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